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THE ALDINE. 



THE NEW AND THE OLD. 

Why do you sit, so white and still, 

Looking into the dusky day ? — 
Have the chained winds upon the hill 

For you no word of peace to say ? 

Why do you sit, so dumb and pale, 
Watching the snow-buds floating by ? — 

They bring no scent nor taint of bale — 
These silver lilies of the sky ! 

You grieve for the dead Year, you say ! — 

Have you not yet its garnered grain 
Of wisdom, love and memory ? — 

And mourn you then its perished pain ? 

Past pain, you say, is sweet and blest. 
Compared with pain you fear to know ! — 

The Old Year, though a doubtful guest, 
You loved, and can not let him go ! — 

And there the stormy New Year stands, 

Fierce and untried, and full of fear, 
And holds your future in his hands— 

A toy upon his frozen spear. 

But brings this lusty, stormy guest, 
No hint of mysteries sweet and deep, 

No heart, nor aim, nor tempting quest 
To you who name him but to weep ? 

What ? ^ nothing sweet nor fair to lure ? 

No heart on which to lay your head? — 
Only to suffer and endure 

The pain, where all beside is dead? 

Such griefs are common to our kind ; 

And Hope is Woe's posthumous heir : — 
The New, auspicious Year will find 

A balm for the Old Year's despair. 

— Ettie Rogers. 



LOST LILLIAN BRACY; 

A TRADITION OF CHARLES IT'S TIME. 
CHAPTER VIII. 

SIR RALPH EDGECUMBE'S PUZZLING DISCOVERY. 

Sir Ralph Edgecumbe had returned to Bracy's 
Hope — with what purpose, and whether solely in re- 
sponse to the invitation given him by Walter Bracy 
and his wife during his brief tarriance on and after 
May-day, who could pretend to say ? Mayhap it may 
have been that the knight himself would have been 
sorely puzzled to put into words the motive moving 
beside his bridle rein, as that day he had ridden, even 
hurriedly, back to the Hope, as if some fierce pleas- 
ure or some chivalric duty lay within its walls. 

And yet was he not entirely without purpose and 
direction, as showed his musings, uttered half aloud 
as he strode up and down the same minor apartment 
or waiting-room in which we have been privileged 
not long since to look upon the marital relations of 
the master of Bracy's Hope and his humbled wife, 
and the coming into the household of the awkward 
and ragged waif of girlhood, poor Letty Bryce. 

"All is not well in this house, indeed," mused the 
knight, as he strode the oaken floor, the yet unre- 
moved spurs of his riding-boots keeping a sort of 
clinking time to the step, and the whip in his hand 
occasionally tapping the buflf leather reaching to his 
thighs, as if in additional emphasis. " Nay, all is not 
well, too truly ! Walter Bracy is beyond perad ven- 
ture a spendthrift and a profligate — Heaven grant 
he be no worse ! His gentle wife, mine old acquaint- 
ance of the better time, is dying from the harsh treat- 
ment of her unloving lord. My heart bleeds for her, 
though it shames the soldier of the Low Countries 
to think of being sad for a woman ! Tush ! " and for 
the moment the brow of the young knight was troub- 
lously clouded, and he put his hand to the temples 
whence his plumed hat had not yet been removed — 
" tush ! what right have I to make or meddle in Wal- 
ter Bracy's affairs.^ Shall I not indeed add to the 
poor lady's troubles, if I seem to befriend her? Shall 
I not wake one more devil, as yet perchance asleep, 
in that heart which no man knows?" Another pause 
of a moment, and then the whip came down with a 
gesture of force on the Spanish leather at his thigh, 
as the spirit of youth, hope, and determination reas- 
serted itself. *'Tush, once again ! If it be so, what 
fear I? And if it be so, Walter Bracy, beware ! 
Certes, my master, you will have no weak woman or 
pliant tool to deal with, in the man who has borne 
shame and want and exile ! Ah, the poor lady her- 
self!" 

In a far different tone were the last words spoken, 
and the hand holding the whip went as suddenly to 



the head, for the removal of the hat, as if Host or 
king had been passing. Maude Bracy was entering 
the room, bringing with her, into the atmosphere of 
Ralph Edgecumbe's young strength and will, the 
cold gray of her sorrow and her wrong. 

*' I trust that the lady of Bracy's Hope will pardon 
the coming back of her poor friend so soon, to ask 
after her welfare," said the young knight, stepping 
forward with courtly grace, and bowing witli marked 
respect over the thin but beautiful hand extended to 
him. 

"Alas, sir," answered the lady, with a smile that 
was almost more sad than her habitual gravity, " I 
am so unused to words of compliment, I fear me, that 
they jar upon my heart, coming even from your lips. 
But doubt not that Sir Ralph Edgecumbe will ever 
be welcome at Bracy's Hope, and that he comes not 
too soon for that welcome." 

"This kindness reassures me in my early return, 
and makes me almost believe that the soldier of for- 
tune, so long exiled, and so late returned, has still 
a place in some of the hearts that knew him in his 
boyhood. Be sure," he added, gallantly, but with 
the obvious depth of earnest in his tones, "that I 
have no warmer wish in my heart, than to be, to 
such as so need and so will, true friend and servant, 
ever." 

Once more Maude Bracy extended her graceful 
hand, as if her welcome had not before been all that 
such fervent words of good will demanded, as she 
said, still smiling ^sadly: 

"It is well, Sir Ralph, that you better remember, 
as I see, Maude Weatherby, of the Grange, once fair, 
even to-^ou, than faded and gray Maude Bracy, of 
the Hope. Ah, what was it that you said ? — * friend ? ' 
How sweet the name, only those know who have 
none I " 

" It will rive her heart, I know it ; but I can not 
choose ! " was the thought which ran rapidly through 
the mind of the young knight, before he uttered, 
aloud, and with an intent watch upon the sad eyes of 
the hostess the while : 

"Whatever may have been the case with Maude 
Weatherby, of the Grange, gentle mistress, surely 
the lady of Bracy's Hope, with a husband holding 
respect and confidence, can have no call to use that 
word so sadly ! " 

He paused ; and so for a moment paused Maude 
Bracy, as if in doubt and wonder — nay, possibly 
alarm. Then the blood rushed hotly to pale cheek 
and brow, as if in some sudden resolution ; and she 
spoke hurriedly, and clasping her hands : 

" It can not be that you would torture me, of all 
men ! Yet what else do you ? It can not be in igno- 
rance, and yet it must not be in cruelty, that you 
thus mockingly name ' my husband ' — my husband ! 
— oh heaven! — my enemy and his own. My hus- 
band, who perchance has never loved me, and who 
assuredly has come to hate me most bitterly ! My 
husband, for whom, in the very love that is my 
agony, I bear days of anguish and nights of fear! 
And yet you speak of him as if in him I could find a 
friend ! For what is this, I pray you ? What indeed 
mean you ? " 

" It but means, lady," said Sir Ralph Edgecumbe, 
speaking close to her ear, and his voice deep and 
earnest, " that I have dared to force from you what I 
could only guess at my previous coming. That I am 
fully possessed, now, of that the fear of which, and 
my true fealty to one known and loved of old, 
brought me hither with this unseemly quickness of 
return. Walter Bracy hates you ! He ill-treats you ! 
Some near da5^ if God stay not his hand, you will fall 
a victim to some mad passion of his mood. This I 
before believed: this I now hold in assured knowl- 
edge. And I know not for naught : be sure of so 
much. By the right of old friendship I demand — I, 
Ralph Edgecumbe, who have nothing more at heart, 
and whose spurs on heel mean nothing if they do 
not prick to the rescue of the wronged and the suf- 
fering — I demand, I say, one word of permission to 
stand between you and all harm and violence — to 
defend you to the death." 

For one instant the face of the suffering woman 
lit up with the joy of remembrance that one still 
lived, at least, holding her worthy of loyalty and 
knightly aid ; and then, in an instant after, the pale 
gray Shade came down again upon the face, and she 
said, entreatingly : 

" Oh ! no ! no ! no ! Why did you force me to 
speak ? Why did my lips play traitor to my resolve ? 
For my sake —for the sake of all you are or hope to 
be — do not throw your young life into the ruin of 



mine, even in the sacred name of friendship ! Not 
from inhospitality, but because I thank you for your 
words, I implore you to ride away again, with all 
speed, and leave Bracy's Hope to its ruin, me to my 
lot, and to die, if so it be the will of heaven." 

The reply of Sir Ralph — words of assurance and 
reiteration — was almost on his lips, when a step 
without met his ear, practiced in the night-watch 
and the ambush. 

" Hist, fair mistress ! " he said, " some one comes. 
You are pale — agitated. It were not seemly that 
you should be seen thus, even by your domestics. 
Pray retire until you have regained composure ; and, 
no matter who may come, I will await you here." 

With only a moment of hesitation, Maude Bracy 
passed through the door opposite to that on which 
a hand had been already laid ; and even as she dis- 
appeared that door opened and Letty Bryce came 
half-stumbling into the apartment, presenting a new 
subject for thought to the already busy brain of the 
soldier of the Low Countries. 

Certes, some important changes had taken place 
in the appearance of the miserable waif, since her 
coming, not many days before, to her new place of 
servitude. Rags she bore none, in the present in- 
stance ; though, cleanliness apart, little had been 
gained in her abandonment of them for a gown of 
Nelly Biggin's, of thrice her size in girth and nearly 
twice in length, with the necessary result of being 
rather tied around than belted upon her diminutive 
person, and looped "from the feet like a collection of 
bags from the granary. And if the whilom dirty face 
had been washed — as certainly it had been, under 
more or less of constraint, certain lucky smirches ha^ 
managed to reassert themselves in advantageous po- 
sitions on the countenance, and: the tangled frowse of 
her abundant golden hair made the very idea of its 
ever being thridded seem an impossibility. Added 
to these, the young face had an unmistakable sim- 
per of complacency, that might well have been far 
on the road toward idiocy, while nothing had as yet 
been lost of the loutish awkwardness of gesture and 
carriage. , 

Such was the figure wnich came at that moment 
upon the startled vision of Sir Ralph Edgecumbe. 
And yet — so strangely alike i» certain particulars 
are organizations differing so widely in others — 
scarcely a second glance of the young knight was 
needed, before his thought had framed words almost 
identical with those of Walter Bracy at the first mo- 
ment of her ill-omened coming to the Hope. 

" By all that is wonderful 1 — the very queen of ill- 
clad and ill-kempt scullery wenches ! Make her but 
clean, give order to that wealth of flying mane, and 
deck her with the silks and jewels of court, and how 
would she outshine the boasted beauties of White- 
hall, aye, of St. Germains, come they one and all ! 
Well, wench," he said, aloud, "what wish you ?" 

"If 'ee please, measter, I do be looking for mis- 
tress," was the reply, broken in upon by an attempt 
at bobbing courtesy, with the misfortune of some 
tangle of the limbs in the loops of the over-long pet- 
ticoats, nearly causing her to measure her length on 
the floor. Escaping from which, she concluded, in- 
terrogatively : "She did be here, lately, belike ? " 

" Ah, you look for Mistress Bracy. She was here 
but a few minutes agone, but is now busied in her 
chamber and must not be disturbed." 

" Ees, measter ! " With which satisfactory assent 
Letty Bryce turned away, and made as if she would 
have left the room as she had entered it, but with 
such complications in movement, from causes al- 
ready explained, that the young knight had quite 
time before her departure for a word of recall. 

" Stay — your name, girl ? " 

" Letty Bryce, an' it please 'ee, measter," was the 
reply, with a partial turning back from the door, 
another courtesy, in which all the awkwardness of 
ages seemed to be concentrated, and a simper which 
made the face little less than idiotic. " Ees, measter, 
I be a poor girl, and I do look after the linen in the 
laundry, for Mistress Maude — ees ! " 

" Simple, to the very verge of stupidity : out upon 
it ! " was the comment of the questioner, before again 
he asked, moved by an impulse of continuing inter- 
est for which he himself might have been the last to 
account: 

" Letty Bryce : no bad name, girl ! Where, then, 
was your native place ? " • 

But assuredly the young knight had never asked 
that question, could he have foreknown the gross ig- 
norance of the answer, made with a simper that was 
half giggle, and with finger in mouth. 
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" Oh, now, m'easter, 'ee shouldn't ask such woundy 
hard questions of a poor girl — noa, 'ee shouldn't! 
What be the big word, * native ? ' — be it furrin, like ? " 

" I mean — where were you born, Letty? " 

"Oh, be that it, measter? — then why didn't 'ee 
say so afore ? " was the complacent answer, with ad- 
ditions little expected by her hearer, and the face 
assuming an expression, directly, that in another 
would have seemed the very simplicity of mischief. 
" I did live all my life, till I comed to be a great girl, 
'yond Oldham. Mayhap 'ee thinks I am nought but 
a babby — ees ! Would 'ee be so woundy good as to 
tell I summat, and not let mistress know as I axed ? 
Does 'ee think I be old enough to have a chap, now.> 
Mother did say I should, one o' these days ; and I be 
woundy tired of waiting for it — don't 'ee see ?" 

It was something of a grave face, however comely, 
that Sir Ralph Edgecumbe habitually wore; but he 
had more ado, at this juncture, to keep that face in 
gravity, than he could well have believed of himself, 
while through his mind went yet another train of 
those unspoken thoughts, as that the poor girl was 
evidently a born natural — that the pretty fool would 
be likely to learn the truth of her womanhood only 
too soon and too sadly — and that he could find it in 
his heart to put her back a good seven years, if only 
to save her for yet that time. But something could 
be done in that difficult direction ; and the conscien- 
tious follower of King Charles essayed to do it in his 
reply. 

"Old enough to have a lover, Letty — a chap, as 
you call him ? Fie, Letty, no ! Not yet for many, 
many yea^" 

Wondrous earnest was in the puzzling little face, 
as its owner received that conclusive information, but 
betrayed the thirst of her sex for more. 

" Law, how glad I be that I axed 'ee ! • And 'ee'll 
be so dreadful good as not to tell mistress.? Now," 
after a moment of pause, " that be woundy strange 
that I forgot it ! — who be 'ee, wi' all un fine clothes 
and the big knife } Be 'ee the king? " 

Sir Ralph's before restrained laughter could now 
be restrained no longer, as he answered : 

" Oh, no, my good girl ! I am only a poor gentle- 
man of the king's service, and my name is Sir Ralph 
Edgecumbe." 

"Oh, then, 'ee be summat like the king — a Sir. 
It be woundy bold, belike, measter, but 'ee won't be 
vexed wi' poor Letty for axin', for feyther he have 
lost his cow, and the hayrick be burned, and the 
baby be sick. Has 'ee got a lass, or isn't *ee old 
enough .? " 

Something burned in the young knight's cheek, as 
with a laugh that was not all in his own advantage, 
he made reply ; 

"No, my goo4 girl: I have neither darne nor lass. 
No one has yet enough fancied Ralph Edgecumbe. 
He is too rough a soldier." 

But this seemed to fire a new train in the active if 
not notably consequent brain of Letty. 

"Oh, 'ee be a soldier.? — one of the men we be so 
feared of, like ! Did 'ee ever kill people ? 'Ee cut 
off the old king's head, belike, with the big knife — 
main bigger than Black Luke's, the skinner's at Old- 
ham ! " / 

However he may have been puzzled by the strange 
questioning, there was no smile on the young knight's 
face as he answered : 

" No, girl ! I was the old king's friend, though lit- 
tle more than a boy when he lost crown and head. 
Because I loved the old king and had a life to give 
for his son, I have been many years driven away 
from England and living beyond seas. Can you un- 
derstand so much ? " 

" Has 'ee 1 " Even in her hindering garments, poor 
Letty gave evidence of some intention of jumping up 
and down like an overjoyed school-girl. "Has 'ee.? 
Then I likes 'ee, oh, so much 'ee can't think, if 'ee 
didn't kill the old king ! " 

Sir Ralph Edgecumbe, perhaps more agitated and 
puzzled than he had before been since donning to- 
gether the garments and the troubles of manhood, 
strode more than once up and down the apartment, 
before he again spoke word. His heart — could it 
be? — his heart was speaking, meanwhile, in a lan- 
guage equally plain and strange. ".Heavens!" it 
said, " how little of change would be needed in that 
face and figure — for what are those slovenly wrap- 
pings? — to make such words, from such lips, worth 
living for! Pshaw! — what madness is this in my 
thought! In love, Ralph Edgecumbe, with a serv- 
ing-wench and half an idiot! Shame! — I must 
needs leave this new Circe, before I lose what small 



modicum of brain I am myself gifted withal ! Aye, I, 
who have no trick of speed in fleeing away from 
lance or culverin, must set spur before an ill-clothed 
and slatternly cheap hireling of the kitchen and the 
laundry ! Tush ! " 

It was with an effort that he paused, turned, and 
addressed his mysterious tormentor, in words for- 
cedly cold and stern : 

" Make an end, wench ! You have asked questions 
enough, methinks, and I have answered too many. 
To your toil, if any waits. And when you find Mis- 
tress Bracy, say that Sir Ralph Edgecumbe has taken 
horse for an hour, to return and wait her further 
pleasure." 

He flung on his plumed hat as he spoke, and strode 
out of the apartment with clank of spur, only catch- 
ing, as he went, the last comment upon all that had. 
been passing so strangely through his mind : 

" Ees, measter ! " 

What, short of madness indeed, might have chanced, 
could he have heard the burst of clear, ringing laugh- 
ter coming from the ripe red lips, only the moment 
after, and the words which followed, so unlike those 
of the serving- wench, — with the small soiled hands 
clapped together, and the hair shaken into even 
wilder confusion about the elfin head : 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! Ralph Edgecumbe, wert ever so 
cross-questioned before, I wonder? Shall I not be- 
fit me for the Star Chamber, ere long? True to his 
king: that is something, nay, that is much. Unmar- 
ried and I believe me heart-whole : that is something 
more, if I dared say so boldly, even to myself. Alas ! " 
and the brown eyes lost their momentary light of 
merriment, and the clapped hands were crossed in 
sad thought. "Alas ! — poor Mistress Maude Bracy — 
I must go to her. For her sake I must look to it 
that — aye, that neither sheet nor napkin be missing 
from the tale of the week's laundrying ! " 

CHAPTER IX. 

THE WOOING OF STEPHEN CHESTER. 

Rough Stephen Chester — he of the brawny hand 
and the prematurely wrinkled face — albeit yet re- 
maining the forester in charge of the woods and 
pleasaunces of the Hope, had still come into a new 
profession, not many days after the interview of the 
young knight with Mistress Maude Bracy. For at a 
certain hour of evening, that doughty serving-man 
might have been seen, carrying a huge waxen torch 
in the one hand, and in the other an enormous un- 
framed rough slate, like those then first beginning 
to be used for the recording of figures, — entering 
the great hall of the Hope, empty of other occupa- 
tion, and no dou}Dt, therefore, selected by him as the 
least likely place in which to meet interruption, within 
the whole mansion. 

A new profession — that of teacher, whether him- 
self or some other was to supply the student clien- 
telle. And however deftly he might have wielded 
hook or bill, or handled arquebus at need, awkwardly 
enough the stout forester bore him, setting down his 
torch upon one of the heavy Qarved tables, drawing 
near it a chair, and seating himself with the air of 
one not entirely at ease with his conscience or his 
courage. 

"Dang it! — this be a new business for me, and 
mayhap I shall even make a job of it ! " he muttered, 
wiping his ungainly tablet, the while, with sleeve 
and spittle, after a manner not entirely gone out 
with his long past generation, and evidently prepar- 
ing to inscribe thereon something of import to him- 
self or the world. " Sir Ralph do say that the girl 
Letty be woundy ignorant ; and so she be. He do 
say that I had better teach her to read and write, 
and I do spend my last groat for this slate — a main 
big one, bean't it, now. Let me see, first, if I can 
write myself, wi' my stiff knuckles. My hand be so 
hard cramped since I did write; Let see." 

Vigorously, laying his head nearly over upon one 
shoulder, and lolling out the tongue with semblance 
of the great effort which doubtless it was, the for- 
ester succeeded in setting down, in the middle of the 
black tablet, five letters nearly covering it — "L-e-t- 
t-y ; " then paused, to wipe his brow from the sweat 
of the unaccustomed labor. 

" Zounds ! " he said, " it be a very long job, for so 
little. How do the great folk and the clarks manage, 
that do write such long letters, I wonder. If her 
eye-sight be good, she can read this, I do think," he 
added, holding it off" at a distance and examining it 
with the pride due to a difficult work well accom- 
plished. "She be a woundy pretty lass; and if she 



was not quite so stupid, like, Nelly Biggin might 
wait for her fairing — aye, might she, and I should 
say summat dreadsome sweet to the young 'un." 

Suddenly impressed with a new thought, Stephen 
pulled a shred from his shock of sandy hair, and 
held it to the light of the torch, with the supple- 
mentary reflection : 

" She do have eyes and hair to match mine, woundy 
near — that she do." 

Many a time and oft, doubtless, had the forester 
stolen unawares upon his prey, in leafy covert : now 
the game was reversed. For buxom Nelly Biggin, 
broad of face, stout of body, and red of arm, had en- 
tered behind the clerkly Stephen, without his knowl- 
edge, and at that moment broke out upon him in 
indignation. 

" 'Ee bees a beast, Stephen Chester — that 'ee bees, 
a talkin* o' shameless young hussies in that a way ! " 

" Whoy, Nelly, what do aH 'ee ? " was the reply of 
the surprised Stephen, rising, with slate in hand, and 
making some ineffectual attempt to conceal it behind 
him. 

"What do ail me? Everything do ail me — ees ! " 
the serving-woman rejoined with apron at eyes. " 'Ee 
be talkin' sweet to that babby-faced Letty Bryce — I 
seed 'ee and heard 'ee — and 'ee bees forgettin' that 
we are to be married come Michaelmas ! " 

The slate went clanging to the floor, fortunately 
without fracture, as the accused forester lifted his 
hands and eyes in indignant disclaimer. 

" Whoy, Nelly, I wonder 'ee doesn't expect to be 
struck blind, or dead, or summat like, a takin' away 
the character of an innocent man in that dreadful 
manner!" 

Great indignation is always more or less convinc- 
ing: it had its effect in the present instance; and 
the face of Nelly Biggin was less iaflame than before 
with loving grief, as she responded : 

" Wasn't/ee a talkin' about her when I coamed in ? 

— tell me that, now ! Didn't *ee say her hair was as 
like thee own as two peas ? Hasn't 'ee," at that mo- 
ment catching glimpse of the vigorous strokes upon 
the slate, "hasn't 'ee got her name on the great 
black thing, there ? 'Ee is false, and 'ee daren't say 
no ! " and again, in this renewed jealousy, the apron 
went up to the outraged eyes. 

Stephen Chester was doubtless puzzled, as many 
another has been before and since his time, under 
like circumstances ; but he came up nobly to the 
duty of the moment — prevarication, not to call it by 
its more modern name of falsehood. 

"Talking of her! — a chit like that, Nelly, only 
weaned yesterday, as it might be ! Now thee bees 
cruel ! " he exclaimed, indignantly. " Wasn't I talkin' 
of thee, and didn't I say 'ee had eyes and hair woundy 
like mine? — and so they be, only main prettier! 
Didn't I, lass, now mind 'ee?" 

Nelly Biggin was mollified — how could she be 
otherwise, under such assurance ? And yet she was 
doubtful ; and her reply blended both feelings. 

"Did 'ee, for sure? No, 'ee didn't! See what 'ee 
have on the blackboard ! I know it be the name of 
that hussy, * Letty.' " 

This was honest Stephen's opportunity, and he 
embraced it nobly. The squadrons of doubt were 
ready to fly, and it only needed to pursue them with 
vigor to achieve a victory. He pursued with vigor 
and with skill. 

" Nelly," he said, holding out the accused slate, 
with that boldness and that dignity both supposed 
to be born of innocence, " 'ee may see the danger o* 
wantin' book knowledge, and the advantage we 
learned people do have ! Here have I been writin' 
the dear name o' Nelly on this slate that I did buy o' 
purpose ; and 'ee is so crazy mad that 'ee can't read 
it. See ! " and he held up the slate and tapped the 
letters with the pencil, one by one : " N-e-1-l-y, Nelly 

— don't 'ee see ?^- and aren't 'ee ashamed of thee- 
self!" 

" Whoy, so it be ! " joyfully counting on her stumpy 
fingers, the broad face now ablaze with delight, " one, 
two, three, four, five ! So it be ! Oh, I be so woundy 
glad 'ee has been writin' my name, and so sorry as I 
did be jealous ! But don't 'ee mind ! There ! " and 
quite before triumphant Stephen was aware, two 
rousing smacks, one on the cheek and the second 
on the lips, sealed the buxom maiden's submission 
and his own victory. 

" I do forgive 'ee, lass," he said, with dignity ; " but 
mind that 'ee don't do it again, or mayhap summat 
worse may come of it — mind 'ee ! " 

"Noa, Stephen, I won't misdoubt 'ee again — nev- 
er ; 'ee may be sure o' that ! But," suddenly recol- 
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lecting that she was serving-wench as well as sweet- 
heart, "how slow I be, to be sure! Mistress be 
waiting for her posset, all this time ! " And away she 
hurried, happy in the knowledge of her lover's faith- 
fulness, as many another poor fool, correspondingly 
deceived, has been, in a much higher position than 
Nelly Biggin's. 

"That be one main narrow chance from losing o' 
my eyes ! " mused Stephen, when the lady of his love 
had departed. " I must be woundy careful, I do see ! 
And now I must adventure a bit more of my clark- 
ship." Whereupon he resumed his place by the 
table, and holding over the slate well to the light of 
the waxen torch, commenced rewriting the name 
with which he had begun, only less laboriously than 
before. 

At which juncture the door again opened, and the 
alternate object of his diffusive affections entered, so 
noiselessly that he knew naught of her coming until 
she tapped him on the shoulder, awaking him with a 
start. Oddly enough, she who 
had been so clumsily clothed in 
the interview with Sir Ralph 
Edgecumbe, seemed since to 
have come into some better 
knowledge of the proprieties ; 
for though the tangled wealth of 
golden hair seemed as rebellious 
and as uncared-for as ever, there 
was reason to doubt whether 
both hands and face had not been 
washed ; and some pitying angel 
of the household (perhaps Mis- 
tress Maude herself), seemed to 
have taken hold of her garments 
and brought ' them, however 
coarse and poor in texture, to 
shape and setting almost befit- 
ting hex petzte form. 

" What be 'ee doin', Stephen } " 
And then, even before he could 
find tongue to answer, an exami- 
nation of the slate, with the suc- 
ceeding comment: "A great big 
black ^ oogly picture-board, wi' 
white marks on it ! Whatever 
does 'ee do wi' it, Stephen?" 

By this time Stephen Chester 
had found his tongue and with it 
the native dignity of his charac- 
ter. For, instead of rising in re- 
cognition of the presence of a 
lady, or bringing .for her use a 
second seat, he retained his own 
and motiohed to her to drag for- 
ward another of the heavy oaken 
and leathern chairs, ah implied 
command of superiority which 
she obeyed with due. alacrity and 
more than due awkwardness. 

"^Thee must know, Letty," he 
said, in reply to her questioning 
wonder, when she was seated, 
" that some of us be very learnT 
ed and darkly — does 'ee under- 
stand ? " 

" Noa — what be all that ? " was 
the unpromising response. 

"Sir Ralph Edgecumbe and I- 
seein', and dang it, we did be main sorry, that 'ee 
was. very dull and stupid, like — " 

" Ees, I be very poor, and feyther he have lost his 
cow, and — " the unmanageable waif interrupted him, 
with face of most intense stupidity, to be herself in- 
' terrupted in tiirn. 

"Zounds, Letty, how many times more . be 'ee 
going to tell that over, like a magpie ? Let be, lass ! 
let be!. As I was saying, thee is very dull, though 
passable in the face, and — " 

"Noa — what be that again ?—. the hard word: 
' pastable ? ' " 

" Humph ! she be no female, for certain, not to 
understand the words that mean handsome ! " com- 
mented the forester ; then explaining, as of his great 
benevolence: " I do mean, Letty, that 'ee is too 
handsome to— " 

Another interruption, found in the young girl 
springing up from her seat, capering childishly with 
manifest delight, and evidencing the same feeling in 
her half-giggled words : 

" 'Ee don't say so, Stephen ! Be I good-looking, 
after all ? Be I ? Whoy, I may get a chap, yet, 
mayn't I, afore long?" 



Something in this overturned the last remains of 
prudence in the mind of enamored Stephen ; for in 
the next instant he was on his knees, attempting to 
take her hand at the same time that he retained the 
slate, and rather blubbering than speaking, after the 
manner of callow boyhood, his hitherto restrained 
declaration : 

" Thee get a chap, Letty ? Thee's got a chap, now ! 
Let Stephen Chester only call 'ee his lass, if 'ee bees 
so stupid that 'ee can't tell the brindle cow from the 
big watch-dog, he will marry thee, out o' hand, and 
'ee shall have the little house by Nick's Run, all for 
thee own, and the garden, and the — " 

It seemed fated to be a time of interruptions ; for 
before this declaration was quite concluded, Letty, 
evading the attempt to take her hand, and even 
starting back as with a certain repulsion, broke in 
upon it, with : 

"Whoy, Stephen, 'ee be forgotten Nelly Biggin, 
and she do say she is promised to 'ee come Michael- 




In the fields, with sun and flowers, 

Flowers themselves, yet half-unblown ; 



Who would clip such happiest hours. 
Or reveal the lives unknown ? 
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mas ! And the man wi' the fine clothes and the big 
knife — Measter Edgecumbe — no, he be a Sir, or 
summat like — he do say that I be too young to have 
a chap — 'ees!" 

Never was ardent wooer so suddenly chilled. The 
pleading lover, with an obvious reflection that needs 
no enforcement, was off his knees in a moment, and 
even more superior to his pupil than before, though 
with his rough and wrinkled face a trifle more 
troubled. 

"Sir Ralph Edgecumbe, eh, lass?" he said, se- 
verely. "So 'ee has been talking wi' him, has 'ee? 
Mind thee eye, lass ! If 'ee don't want a poor chap, 
rich folk wi' titles and feathers and what not, don't 
want ^Aee/ " 

"'Ees, Stephen," humbly, with finger in mouth, 
and a courtesy not half so awkward as some preced- 
ing. 

"Zounds! there may be bogs and pit-holes here, 
and thee had better hold on a bit, Stephen!" said 
the forester to himself, picking up his slate, resuming 
his seat, and calling the young girl back to her place 
with the gravest air possible. "Now, lass, we ha' 
joked enough, and 'ee had better learn to. write, afore 
'ee is wanted, mayhap." 



" Whoy, then ? 'Ee was joking, and 'ee doan't want 
poor Letty for a lovyer at all, then ? 'Ee ought to be 
'shamed, to trifle wi' a poor lass — so 'ee ought ! " 

This was delivered with apron raised to the face, 
and every evidence of the mortified pout; and it 
came near once more to overthrowing the resolu- 
tion of the forester. He had received his warning, 
however, and he refrained. 

"Never 'ce mind," he said, holding out the slate to 
her. " Sit down, and let me show 'ee summat.- Take 
un slate, so. Now, let me help thee hand," aiding 
that uninstructed member to scrawl large letters, 
laboriously. "There — that be *A,' and that be 'B,' 
and that be * C " 

" 'Ees. Be they pictures ? " Looking into his face 
with the most vacant of expressions. 

" Noa, noa, lass, they be letters, like uns in the big 
books. 'Ee must learn to write." 

" 'Ees, I will. Let me have un black board, all to 
myself, and don't 'ee bother ! " was the reply of the 
impracticable student, taking 
away the slate, and drawing, with 
effort that bent the tangled head 
almost to the table and drew out 
the tongue nearly to the ear, a 
colossal 'A,' in the middle of it. 
There — that be noice, doan't 'ee 
think it be?" 

Another interruption, and this 
an effective one. On the great 
bell of • the Hope sounded sev- 
eral impatient blows; 

"That be woundy awkward, 
now!" said Stephen Chester, ris- 
ing hurriedly. " Some guest in 
haste, belike. I must look to it, 
or the lazy varlets may be over 
long in answering. Letty, don't 
'ee go: mind thee slate. I will 
come back to 'ee anon." 

" Ees, Stephen," responded the 
young girl, applying herself with 
laborious diligence to her task, 
until the door had closed behind 
him ; when the slate went down 
upon the table in all haste, and 
the giggling simper went off the 
strange young face with quite 
equal suddenness. Letty Bryce 
was on. her feet, quick, alert, and 
active. 

"Alone in this room, for the 
first time since I entered Bracy's 
Hope," she muttered. "Alone, 
but for how long? . Give me 
strength, oh heaven, to meet my 
duty and my peril ! " 

Rapidly she stepped to the 
door by which the serving-man 
had disappeared, locked it, ran 
to the stout oaken chest in the 
corner, took a key from her 
pocket, opened it, and nervously 
threw back the heavy lid. The 
next moment she had taken pa- 
pers from the chest, borne them 
to the table, and by the light of 
the waxen taper was examining 
them with agitated eagerness, rather murmuring 
than speaking as she looked at one and another. 

" Ha ! they are here, as I hoped. Aye, here is the 
will of Sir Everard Bracy, made before he went away 
for the last time with his king, and giving all to his 
daughter. Poor Lillian ! — that I keep for /ler, or for 
those who can show good claim to represent her. 
And here — here — the bond which binds Walter 
Bracy and his comrades to murder the king! Now! 
trembling fingers, do not fail me, but be quick! — 
quick ! Oh, for more time ! — but this may be enough 
to prevent a second regicide, and — perhaps no more, 
for your sake, poor Maude Bracy ! " 

The pen was in the inkhorn ; but another came, 
with folded paper, from some pocket of her unseemly 
dress, and she was in a moment bent over the table, 
the dangerous compact spread out before her, writ- 
ing as if for life — nay, it may have been as if for 
death ! That she was copying the dangerous docu- 
ment at her hand, would have seemed evident to any 
one not aware of the illiteracy of the serving- we ncti 
from 'yond Oldham ; that there were even more of 
the "foes of his own household " than Walter Bracy 
knew, would have seemed probable ! 
[to be continued,] 



